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Tbu Problm 

Hi^5torically, sociQlogists (and rural goclDloglsts in p^rtlciilar) 
hava bum much cDucerned vUh underFtandiiig social structure. liatiy of 
thG Presidential addrisBes made to the Rural Goclological Society 
hav^- had some structural rafc^cent Cand, often, of course, a concern 
for rural soclolDgy^s future). It has been the organisational— 
vis-a-vis r5rganising--dimenslon of rural soclsty that seems to have 
most inf^eM5tad those calling tnemselvos ''rural fiDciologlsts, " This, 
by itself., is not necessarily bad ex^S^ that It has led to a 
Se:ieral acc-ptance of structural-iurctionalism (or, perhaps, systems 
theory for some) v±th its accompanying lack of real people. We can 
safely &ay that Homan's (1964) plea to '-bring men back In'' has baan 
largely ignored in rural sociology. With 4ai due respect to my xural 
sociology cDlleagucs, we are very short on rfial people in our analyses 
but rather inundated by Insticutions, syatems^ sub^systems, and the Ilk 
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As Homnn's suggested , our jargon may have gotten the bett:Gr of us 
to where we have reifted ^.ome things for so lotig thar uhey have 
acqiilrcd a "raal" status. 

Sooner than pvlbuc a struc tutal'-syFitBraa appioacb (or , for that 
matter, a cnnfllct one) ^ In tlvl.s pripnr I wish to inf ^-k^hr ^.^liat: I hiiv^ 
sur.nii^ad in a \ia^ approach to xiural sociology. It ir an approach that 
1ms recolved InLrciaolrig attention lu both Brltirh and Auierican fiociDlogy 
but littlu (if any) attention in rural aoclology. This apprOcinh Is 
relattid to thci Hoclology of knovledge and is best labellad as "ph^nDomno-- 
logical sociolcgy'' (Heap and Roth^ 1973), with a supporting acti\rlty 
called ''ethnoriiatho^dology'^ (Garfinkel, 1967). 

I havft four main goals in this papor: (1) to briefly review 
s^lBCtmd articles wbicli have discussed the conceptualisation of 
"rural," My aim here is to iiidicatG just how consistently structurally- 
boitnd rural sociologists have been. (2) I wish to outline certain 
principles in tlie sociology of knov^ladge which have rather profound 
epistGmologlcal implications for both rural sociclogy's method Rnd sub- 
stance, (3) I vlll briefly discuss certain aspects of HusBerl-n and 
Schutz's phenomenology and Garflnkel's ethnomethodology and relate those 
to rural sociolegy, (4) Drawing heavily on Bergar and Luckmann (1966) , 
but with references to others as wellj I will use the setnlng of rural 
schoolB as a case In point for where our analyses might be enriched by 
a sociology of knowledge-phenoraenological-ethnoinethDdolDglcal approach 
coiicerning Itself with **reallty construction,** Lar me state here^ I 
offer no theory of knot-yledge nor philosophical discourse into the 
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metaphysics of rural. socloLogy-^=-it is brayond my aim and ability to do 
either of these things • VTliat 1 do offer is a radically different par- 
speative for debate ainong rural sociologists. A pGrspcictive that migVit 
enables us to better understand th-"^ rural folk In v^hcm arc in teres ted. 

Rural-Urban J Similar or DiSBliiillar? 

VTlien I first proposed thiB paper X thought that I would be able to 
bllUhBly sail along to a discussion of rural schools ^ with little 
problem as to what I ineant by ^-rural/- Hov/ever, in teachiiig a graduate 
rural souiolo^y semtnar this spring j it once agalii became apparent to 
me how poorly understood the concept '-rural" is. Sooner than t^jfeat 
this conceptual problem in dGpthj I have chosen to cite relevant studies 
from the two rLajor rural sociology journalB (1) ^^ ral Sociol ogy and 
(2) SQclologia Ruralis. I'hls gives us a shortened list but a good one 
nonetheless to assess ho^ rural sociclogists have dealt with a concept 
COTtral to much of their work, 

No one In recent years has avlnced as much concern for good theory 
and conceptualir^atlon In rural sociology as has Bealer (1963; 1965; 
1966 ; 1969; 1975), And among his concerns has been grappling with 
the concept of rural or "irurallty" (Bealerp et al*^ 1955), While 
recognizing the need for conceptual clarity , the conclusion reached 
i^ 1965 (and* 1 must assume, still agreed upon today) was to not under- 
take "the impossible derivation of a definitive meaning for rural" 
(p, 266 p emphasis given by me). In short* the concept rural is multl-- 
faceted and there will be no one conceptuallaatlon of It suitable for 
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all occafiions (as will be soon shortly, my own conclusloii is similar 
to this although for difrer.at reasons); Its use la conditional. In 
additlou to thin concIuBionj the Bt^aler, ct al* article is important: 
because it well llluBtratGs rural sociology -h penchant for structural- 
ty])v; varlib^L??;, not only in its ovm nnal^^BlH but in Its citation oi 
others v.j yull. Tnci three dominant arifintations within the conCGpt^B 
USG summarised as Gcologicnlj occupational, and sociocultural 

(principally, valuas) , The BGalcir et al. article concluded by suggesting 
that a composite definition (of the throe structural qualities) inight 
have the moBt appeal. In a later work by Willlts and Baaler (1967), vhich 
attempted to enipirically evaluate a composita definition, they concluded 
that ''the empirical utility ^appears questionable baaed on our study" 
(p. 177). Thus the concent "rural" leaves us in Tnuch the same state 
as a concept like social class , or cOTmnunity, or perhaps alienation" 
we are quite certain that It is there, real people use it in ways that 
are meanirigful to themj and yet it is dainnably diffiault to get social 
scientists to agree on exactly (in scientific terms) that to which 
the conceDt refers* 

While all of the work cited by Bealer appears in Rural Sociology ^ it 
is equally insightful (orj some may says not insightful) to eKamine 
selected articles in Sociolo^ia Rurall5 > In either case, much of the 
history of the conceptual debate has been grounded^ in two r'nterrelated 
dichotomies---rural"urban and Geme5.nschaf t-Gesellschaf t, ^ The Toennies 
formulatloi of Gemeinschaf t-Gesellschaf t led to a typological analysis » 
as though the two were opposing forces. At least from Dewey (I960) on, 
some sociologists have been warning other sociologists about the potential 
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problems of a rural-Durban typology oir coutlnuuiii. In addition ^ as Pahl 
(1966) pointed out, there was the problrBTn of reification wherein the 
continuum acquired as ontologically '■real" status* 

From its inception, Soclologia Rural Ib has published articles 
examining the "ruxal-uT^ban" confusion* Hofatee (1960) depicted an 
increasing trend towBrd a rational 5 GeBellacbaf t'-typa of social 
organization 3 but said llttla about the '^rural'- eKcept that its 
organi/^atlonal uniqueness (i.e.^ Genieinschaf t quality) was being 
subsumed by the move toward Cesallschaft society, Anderson (1963) 
has pointed out certain aBpecta (e.g.j ^^ork, time, leisurci) of what he 
see£* as "different spheres" (p. 8), His arguniant is that each sphere 
is in some ways unique* Counter to these articles was the seminal 
article by Pahl (1966) who severly criticised the very idea of _a 
rural^urban continuum and suggested, instead , that there were many 
continua and dlscontlnuitlea both within and between rural and urban 
areas. For Pahl, groups and Individuals were to be of central interest 
via such cQnceptB as role, social networks, patron-'cllent relationship, 
and local and national systemB, He concluded that, "Any attempt to tie 
particular patterns of social relationships to specific geographical 
milieux is a singularly fruitless eKercise'' (p • 322) , A later exchange 
between Pahl (1967) and a critic (Luprlj 1967) again leaves one uncertain 
as to eractly how useful making sharp rural^urban contrasts my be* 
And if they are to be made, one is equally uncertain as to the best 
approach to take. Tnus questions of both subBtatice and method are at 
issua in any appraisal of something which many rural soclologlsta are 
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convinced is there---if there is no "rural,'* can there be a rural 
sociology? 

In sunmiary, if Bealer £t al^. are corract (and there seems to 
be little reason to doubt them although their article was published a 
decadci ago)^ the vast majority of conceptualisations of "rural" have 
had structural epistemologies. This is so not only In Its adherence 
to such indicators of the concept as ecological ^ occupational and 
soclocultural qualities, The force of the impression is even greater 
when we consider the phraser Bealer et^ al, ube in concluding that a 
"solely soclocultural definition" would be unsuitable, These phrases 
include reasoning such as "adminlBtrative and professional pressuress" 
that there might be "serious problems in obtaining support from 
traditional sources ^here interests center on a coimercial farmer" 
(emphasis mine) and "the historical position of rural sociology [in 
the U*S,A,] in the land-grant univerBity could be altered from a 
relatively Infependent department in the school of agriculture to a 
speciality within sociology" (p. 266), From the Kuhnian (1970) 
perspective, it does not take tremendous Insight for a sociologist 
of science to see a certain ideologlcally^talnted eplstemological position 
apparent here, even In so seemingly apolitical a task as conceptualising* 
Wille Pahl-B article gives sonie hope for a less structural approach 
(especially in refarence to Goffman)^ the arguniGnt that w have bean 
less than imaginative In our conceptualizing "rural" seems more com- 
pelling than not. 
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A Glance at the Sociology of Knowledga 

As Implied above^ the sociology of knowladge may have rauch to 
tell us about why we have conciaptualiKed '*rural" as we have (or, 
as the caBe may be^ have not)* Additionally, it may help us if we 
are to continue to search for what is maant by '*rural." It is to the 
sociology of knowledge J ilbeit briefly ^ that we now trun. 

For sociologists* a good otarting point In the nociology of 
knowledge is Marx, Durkheim and Weber, Marx because of his notion 
that "man^s consciousness is determined by his social belng^- (Berger 
and Luckmann, 1966ib-6) . Durkheim because of his stress on social 
facts, his society sul generis ^ and his work on religion which laid a 
fraiiiework for an elemental sociology of knowledge wherein religion 
was conceived of as a social construction which influenced thought* 
And Waber because of his insistence on subjective meanings and on 
Interpretative sociology* All three inen were cognizant of knowledge as 
a social product not only in its social fact status but in its very 
internalization through consciousness and thought and as manifested 
in ideation. 

Analytically, we raise two assertions here: first, it is possible 
to seek some understanding of man^s consciousness of things quite 
Independent of any and all social conditions. It matters not how ha 
came to think as he does. What matters, first and* foremost , is (a) that 
he thinks, cognates, has consciousness of something (l.e^s his con- 
sciousness has Intentlonality) and that that "some thing" is of Interest 
to the analyst and (b) that It is possible to discover how he—as 
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actor-— conceptuall^.es that about which he thinks. Iflmt this portends 
then is some ability to deal with a sociology of language as part of 
a sociology of knowledge so that the analyst can '-understand" (in the 
Weberian sense of var^^tehende ) whr3.t the actor thinks about a particular 
thing or object in what wyy the object has meaning for him* 
Second, it is pOKsible-^-havIiig dalved into (a) and (b)™to undarfjtand 
hovj the Individual has coinc to '.hink bh he has* \^iilc the first auncr- 
tion may be criticized on the groimds of being too phenomcnologically 
reductionls tic (i.e,, raising nuestions of individual , subjectively 
appraised conscioiisness and the essences of things gotten there from), 
the second assertion is certainly more in line with traditional 
sociological thought in its possibility for affiliation with a 
structural basis* In either case^ hermeneutics is of concern since 
each has me "ho logical premises attendant to it* In the first aBsertion, 
one sees the argument for a rather anti^-positlvistic {although not 
necesearily anti^-scientif ic) sociology concerning itself with the 
individual's "understanding" and espacially as this is grounded (or 
more symbolically appropriates '"played out") in the eTOCyday %^orld* 
In the second assertion , the question asked is fundamsntally different— 
it asks how structure influencee the individual's thoughts his cognition 
about certain objects. This latter instance Is more like the sociology 
of knowledge discussed by Mannheim (1960) and Merton <i968) , It Is 
here that the social structure is given greater Importance » 

My plea Is not for a sociology of knowledge which aspires to 
finding truth (or truths), as Stark (1958) and Scheler <1970) have 
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suggGsted, but, more f undainentally , for an understanding of what people 
ciccept as "known'' and whlnh for them acquires a quality which we can 
call "taken^for'-grantedness," In short, my sociology of knowledge 
ts more Interested in whatever it Is that people are willing to accept 
into their own "organizing fraraeworks" (versus "organizational") and 
:chlch they take ua real insofar as it makes their social lives 
maaningful for thenu This is obviously, then, a situational sociology 
of knowledge concerned with both the actor -s conception of reality and 
the Influence of trans^-actor considerations on this conception* I 
say "trans'-accor" because I do not mean to Include only such sul generis 
things as societies; rather ^ I mean to Include ^ at a inore fundamental 
level of analysis and abstraction ^ those relationships which lend 
themselves to intersubjectivlty whereby at least two actors ai^e in 
agreement about either reality entoto or some "slice of reality" 
(SchutE, 1970) • 

My sociology of knowledgej thenj is much like that of Berger and 

Luckmann (1966) ; "The sociology of knowledge is concerned with the 

analysis of the aoclal construction of reality" (p, 3), Again drawing 

on Berger and Luclcmannp I define "reality" as phenomena that have "a 

being Independent of our own volition" (we cannot *wlsh them away*) 

and. 'Knowledge* as the certainty that phenomena are real and that 

2 

they possess specific characteristics-' (p* 1). This sociology of 
knowledge is most concerned with coflmaonsense knowledge because it is 
here that we may come closest to understanding meanings as they are 
Intersubjectlvely constituted* And as should be apparent by nowj all 
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of these are esconced in a theoretic frarnewnrk which haB as Its 
principi^ canon a situational determinata, Thu^j \^hmt is acceptGd as 
"reality" and "know^ledgc" will be depGndent on varying social contents. 
The ideas from SchutE (1970) of a "seat in life" (Bttz Im Leben) and a 
"life-world'* (Leben awelt ) , as well as I, Thomas^ (1958) ''definition 
of the situation," are iiicluded and thGre Is a large debt o^^^-H to Head 
(1934), 

But what, you inlght well asks does this mean for rural socioLogy? 
For rnei it means a radical shift in focus. If one accepts the premise 
of a socially constructed world, then rural SDclologists may engage 
in analyses of their discipline as a sociaL construct and their a\m 
perspectives as Influencing and having been Influenced hy the disclpllrie *s 
structure. In shortj we may appraias the objective nature of the 
discipline (the structure; what seetns to e^cist Inclependent of ua "out 
there") as well as Its □ubjective side (what w& have InternallEed and 
individually understand it to be). Furthermgres if we clearly understand 
what this bodes for uSj It will enable us to be cognlsaTit of our life 
altuations and how this influences our concepts^ Et may also free us 
to iQore liaaginatlvely wrestle with just sucli a concept as ''rural'* 
appears to have been; to date^ my owa scorecard has the concept winning 
all falls. 

So far as I can ascertain ^ there ±8 no good reason why rural 
sociologists have been so enamored with the structural model. Is It 
because of the deep Insights It gives us Into rural llfej especially 
as that life Is lived by rural people? But a further queation' rafflainai 
Who are these people, uii vhom a rural soclolQgy depends? To that. In a 
moment. 
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Phenoittinological Sociology and Ethnoraethodology i Helpful ot Helplesa? 

A phenomenologlat friend of mine recently tpld me that in hie 

brief excursiori Into rural soclolDgy citings he was struck hy how 

little the writings conveyed ¥hat it is like to live in a rural area. 

His coittment went somethtng like this: "If yoti vlaited a rural area 

©et BOffie rural peoplaj you would never recognise them from ^hat 

3 

rural sociologists hav^e said about them.*' (Thla may be much like 
EinBtain^s cQtmmt about a scietitlst-s dascrlptlon of the soup still 
not allowing one to e^arience the soup's flavor,) Vfhlle the same could 
no doubt be said about urban aoclologists and urban folkj his coment 
Illustrates something vm have dealt with. If one uses a U.S. 
census definition of rural, It does not take long to visit places with 
mare than 2*500 reaidents (in many Instances j places of far more than 
2p50O) which certainly seem different from New York City, M agri-^ 
cultural defltiitioii is similarly problemtlCp especially %^lth part-time 
farmers and agricultural workers s although the presetica of fannland 
Indicates a shift to a Do^re non-aahphat world* Even more problematic 
ia a aoelooulturai def Initloa since we can qulckly—uiually In our 
Q%m e^cpirlences—recall people in urban settings ^ho seemed awfully 
provincial in their Weltenschauugen . Thus wt art right where we atartad^ 
what is meant by "rural"? 

In recent y^ars, sociology has undergone tha paaga of a sociology 
of eoeiolo^ (FrledrichSi 1970| Gouldner, 1970) which has resulted In 
numarous eatalogs of Its many pftradlgras (Rltzar* 1975; Turner^ 1974). 
Afflong the newer of these paradlpis has bean phiTiosenological sociology 
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and e t hnowet hod o logy (which aomei knovingly, imy choose to call 
anethmamethodology) * If they are understood^ loth my hmvQ something 
to say to rural sociology, 

Phenoroemology Is concerned with" consciousiiesSs ohjecta of con- 
sciousness, possibilities J and in general meanings (Nybergp 1974), 
Much of LhtSi stemming froin Husseflj is tied to an awaretiess of 
essencos. As Lauer has pointed out (and in support of our notion of a 
situated r&ality): 

Phenomenology Is conceived of as a return to 'things-.,. The 
color ^red' is no less a thing than is a horsSp since each 
has un -easenca* which is entirely independent of any concTet€s 
contingent existence it may have, , , In this sense an imglnary 
object has its distinct essence just as truly as does a 'real* 
object. IJhether an object is real or f ictitlQus can be detertnlned 
by an analysis of the act of which it is an object ^auer, 
1965^93. 

In science, phenomenology addresses itself to the "what*' of our 
acientiflc concapts; It becones the fonndation of sclentlfie "knowledge, 
For Husserli "there can be nothing which cannot be knoim 'phanomenolo- 
glcally* (to think 'it,' to conceive 'It,' la to constitute Ht' as 
phenomena and thereby to leave it within the realm of phenomenolDgy) * * , " 
(Nybergj 19742 7). Htisserl used the epoche to eliminate -'.^tany position 
of factual existence*' (Lauer, p, 49) > to suspend or bracket eogiiitive 
concern about reality* "The suspension of doubt or dtstellef functions 
for the phsnomenologlst ai does a vacuum f^r the physlclstt in that all 
elemeats not of the phenomena under examination are 'sealed off fron 
the phenoroena" CNybeTg, p. 10)* 

Methodologically I Husserl calls for a series of psychological 
reductions to EDake possible the apprehension of intentional consciousness 
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whereby the subjeet Is constituted as subject* This makes under-- 

atandable the concern with objects of consciousneis, consciousness 

itaelf j aiid possibilities because the corresponding verb tenses would 

be past, presenti and future— or, puf differently, things that have 

been, are presently, and may be. As Hamilton has stated, in his 

discussion of phenoraenologyi 

* , . if soGlal reality Is constructed by men's consciQUsnesss then 
Its nature can only be studied refleKlvely, by acts of pure 
reflection (the ' phanonieno logical reduction' )i any attempt 
to apply natural scletitiflc methods of objective research or 
experimentation tc the study of social reality are In these 
terms fundamentally erroneous*,. For our knowledge of social 
and natural reality is in fact Identical with that reality! 
as our knowledge changes so also changes the reality that it 
constitutes (HamiltDn^ 1974:137). 

If we depict Husserl as the founding father^ here, then Schuta 
was certainly a leading dieciple and one who made phenomenology more 
sociological, Schutg; (1967; 1970) aKtcnded Max Weber both subatan*- 
tlvely (with the concept of action) and methodologically (vith the 
ideal type and discussion of verstehende) , His approach bordered 
closely on an abstract s^bolic Interaction with focus on the structures 
of the llfe-v?orld, typiflcationas others, and Intersubjectlvlty * Our 
knowledge of othera was to be validated In the face-to-face situation 
(Douglas, 1971:51), As Heap and Roth (1973) observei much of Berger 
and Luckmann's (1966) work Is akin to Schut^^s phenomenology > hence 
Its relevance In this paper. 

Sooner than take this any further, let me atop here. Suffice it 
to say that this is difficult "stuff* but provocative in its possibility 
for orienting ua toward another view of the world; akin to Castenada's 
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(1968D "extra-ordinary reality," phenomenology may offdi- us a world 
viewi^hlch we have thus far not seer., this portends for a 

reflexiw rural soclolosy J-s a perspectiva vaChin whlfth we m&y access 
a new world. It may not entail an "■alternation" (Berger and Luckfflann, 
1966:157-61) but then again It niight. As I have stated earlier, if 
given serious consideratlori , the Impact may be sufficifent to causa 
rural sociologists to re-exfimlne their claim to a scientific metaphysics 
and the eplstemological iniplicatidits therein. At a minimum, it should 
help jTural sociology in pursuing the elusive meaning of "rural"; after 
all, "rural" la simply a symboltc; shorthand reflected by a "loglc-in-use" 
(Kaplan, 1964) . We give meaning to It in our dally use of it— It has a 
commoriseusi, everyday life quality vhen we use It In a taken-for-granted 
manner CPolanyi, 1958) . its meaning may be typified differently In 
different situations— e. g. , in lay versus scientific ueage. It Is 
Intersubjectivel- understood, given meaning, and used in typified ways 
and therefore should be amenatle to verHtelie tide analysis from the 
variously typified actors' (i.e., rural sociologists) points of view. 

While phenomenology has a strong anti-posltlvlstic tent, ethno- 
methodology at least would appear to be more empirically possible. As 
Heap and Roth (1973) point out, whereas phenoraenology focuses on meaning 
in imnedlate consciousness, ethnomethodology Is more concerned with 
"the Imraedlately present, directly observable social altuatlon" (p. 364), 
the situated practice which produces for the actors and others "the 
sense of objective social BtTucturea" (p. 364). WhUe most sociologistB 
would agree that meaning la Important, "ethnosoclologlats try to analyze 
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just Ijow paopLe go about finding a meaiilng la their mutual actions ; 
dplng Interpretation, 1,©.* the procedure of underetandlng the other,* 
is the phenomenon under Investigation" (DreitEel* 1970* k1). Again, 
this nucessitates a rather dlffarant focus for mainstream aQcioLogy 
and lUg practttloners* 

Although Garflnkel (1967) and Clcourel (1964) have been tha 
chief proponents of athnomethodologyj Wilson (1970) has contraated the 
ethno-intarpretive paradipfi with th^ nortoatlve paradigm* It is ths 
norimitive paradigm's (whereins I wuld assert, the bulk of rural 
socioiogy falls) assumption of stable^ shared sjTabols and aaanlngs that 
is cnlled Into quest ion by the interpretive paradlgji* For Che Inter- 
pretive paradlgtnj every rale or behavior Ib taken as problemclc 
for tliG actyr and other since the rules for behavior are eontlnually 
called into question* Clcourel*s (1970) diecusslon of this is Fell 
taken for academics by his CKsriple of the first-year college professor 
who must negotiate his status and rola with such varied others as clerical 
staff, Btudentfi^ and faculty colleagues* to some he ie a cunsequentlal 
figure (by deference, ''Dr*"), but to others he Is less consequential 
(hence i on a first-name basis perhaps) ^htle his ow reactions to others 
may range from deferential Mr#, Mrs* (Ms*), first-name baala, to a 
def ercnoe toward certain colleacufts leading to the use of honorlftcs 
like -'Prof esaor * As Dreitgel says, "Thus out of *a mutual process of 
deflulng and redefining the relevant or 'meaningful' elements of sltua-- 
tlonHp SQBiething like a social structure, however unstablet gradually 
emerges*' (1970i3cll) , 
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What ethnotnethodology has to say to rural sociology la that the 
focus on the normative* the organizational, may be insufficient. Even 
If we could kno^ the normative typtf Icstions (situational or eitiiated 
norms), we still would not understand their prDblematic aspect and 
how poople, through inceraction^ CDnst^uct frameworks within which 
certain rules of behavior evolve and are adhered to by the actors. But 
it is awareness and understanding of this kind of process that IndlcateB 
Just how frail what we call *'soci£l structure*' is. In statistical 
terms, social structure is akin to the mean of the means with no 
eKamination of the variability ; it is the norms themselves which are of 
interest and any variation is subsumed undftr ■^deviance, As Emerson 
(1970) has shownj to sustain the normative derinitlon of things requires 
a good deal of work on everyone's part and some degree of variability 
is often found. 

As Garflnkel (1967) would direct his students to question thoSG 
who ask them "How are you?*' so might we question those who claici to 
say "I am a rural sociologist," What is meant by the statement? ''I 
am a rural soelolcglst" indicates identity ^ whereas *'I do rural sociology 
Indicates acti vity, Asauialng that an explanation Is at hand for "aociolo 
tha only problem is defining 'rural. * In either case a pattern of rules 
will be involved for both M^^lentiflc eKchange as well as generally 
communicative behavlori This la indicative of a kind of rational/non-' 
rational or centemplated/taken-for-'granted schism. We use tht concept 
rural and its meaning is situated; unfortunately, I^m not at all certain 
that we krow what our rural clientele has In mind when they use It. An 
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interprGtive paradigm would at least address Itself to this aspect of 
the conceptual dilemma. In what conteKts do ruxal peopLe use the 
concept? Do they refer to theBaselves as "rural"? Are their meanings 
invariant within contexts or Is there divergence here as well? Do 
they use it in an areal context or is it more abstractly used to refer 
to soine invisible coitimunity' s l^eltenacha uugn (like Craiie^s (1972) 
''Invisible colleges")? 

Reality Construction in Rnral Schools 

In recent years there has emerged within sociology a debate around 
"contextual effects" (Aleacander and Eckland^ 1973) * Those arguing for 
conte3<tual effects assert chat in such places as schools there is a 
trans^indlvldual envlroEiment which influences iridividual behavior 
CAleKander and Eckland | 1974; Boyle^ 1966; Cariii and Weisman, 1972; 
St, Johns 1970); at issue is what mison (1959) has called "normative 
climates,-' This thesis is much like Durkhelm's "social facts" with an 
eKternal, coercive quality. The critics of this (teview^ed in AleKander 
and Ecklands 1973) contend that this '-effect'' is spurious and the 
result of such factors as social class^ school slzSj etc.; in short, if 
these other things are controlled, the 'effect' ^Xl disappear. Little 
has been said about the specific social interaction Involved in this 
although McPartland C1968) and Craln and Weismun (1972) have discussed 
it for racially desegregated schools. 

Since Berger and Luckjoann (1966) posit society (and other laea 
Inclusive social arrangementa as is apparent In Berger and Kellner [1970]) 
as both objective and subjective reality, the person's conception of 
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the school, and his place in it, assuffies a dialectic quail ty» On the 
one hand, the school exists as an objective, external facticity which 
the individual encounters daily. It's realness is beyond question. 
"The reality of every day life is taken for granted as reality.,. It is 
simply there, as self-evident and ccinpelllng facticity, I know Chat 
it is real" (Berger and Luckmann, p, 23; emphasis theJr's), In general 
there is an ongoing correspondence between your meanings and mina=-we 
share in this ccimonsensical view. 

The key to understanding objective reality lies in Instituttonali- 
zatlon and legitimation. Institutionalization 1b important because it 
entails an analysis of significant others, knowledge, language, roles, 
and the scope of Instltutioimlization. InstitutionallEatlon Is made 
possible because as people interact over time, their acts become patterned 
(^'habltualt^ed typif Ication") and predictable ("reciprocal*') i "Insti- 
tutionalization occurs whenever there Is a reciprocal typiflcatlon of 
habituali^ed actions by types of actors" (Berger and Luckinann, 54). 
Much as in Schutz's typiflcatlon. It Is not just the actioni that are 
typified but the actors as well. And once these habituallzed acta and 
actors have a history, once they are passed on to a new generation 
(as from parent to child), they come to possess "a reality of their 
own, a reality that confronts the Individual as an eKternal and coercive 
fact" (Berger and Luckmann, p, 58). What wa^i once , conceived of as ^ 
world now becomes the world. Thus man produces a world that ha then 
experiences* The process by which this la all possible Is threefold: 
first, these humanly produced products because they are eKternalized, 
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they come to be trausceiid the individual and €>clst ''out there*** Secondp 
these externalized products come to be seen as having their own 
objectlvityj they have a real quality to them. Third, the objectlvated 
social world is Implanted In the individual's consciousness via 
socialization* This has crucial importance for m sociDlogy of know- 
ledge because 

What is taken for granted as knowledge In the sou.iety (or parts, 
therein) comes to be coextenaive with the knowable**. Knowledge 
about society is thus a realization in the double sense of the 
word, in the sense of apprehending the objectivated social 
reality, and in the sense of onguingly produeing the reality 
(Berger and Luctoann, 67) • 

This eventuates in a coTmonly understood ''social stock of knowledge'* 

that includes all we take as known. 

Legitimation occurs at various levels and serves "to make 
objectively available and subjectively plausible the 'first order* 
obj ectivations that have been institutionalized" (Berger and Luckmann, 
p* 93). Its most Important level here is the '* symbolic universe," for 
it is at this level of abstraction that **a whole world is created" 
(p, 96) • It is within this that the history of the society and the 
individual's biography takes place. It is this that gives overarching 
"sense** to the world; It makes plausible the meanings and order of the 
world which we experience. 

But all of this deals with an objective reality. Its counterpart * 
a subjective reality, Is most important for one raason^ite heavy 
emphasis on primary and secondary socialization. For It Is eoelallMtlon 
by which the externalised, objective reality Is internalized by the 
individual. Primary socialization serves to give concreteness to an 
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otherwise chaotic world. It *'may be seen as the most Important 
confidence trick that society plays on the indivldual-'^to make appear 
as necessity tl*c.j prescribed behaviors] wha^ is In fact a bundle of 
contingencies p and thus to nmke meaningful the accident of his birth" 
(Berger and Luckmann* p, 135), And it Is thla type of stable concrete^ 
ness that is called into question by ethnomethodologlstSs for whom 
virtually all buhavior is an '■accomplished actj" not a presupposeds 
invariant phenomunonp 

Nowj three questions appear as relevant for the very idea of ^ 
reality construction in rural schools, (1) Is the reality (or, the 
symbolic universe) suTnehow different in rural schools than in non-rural 
schools? (2) Im the reality constructed or transmit ted differently 
in rural schoDlH? (3) la the reality reacted to and internaliEed 
differently In rural schools? My answers to questions (2) and (3) are 
largely "no," The process of construction and transmission (at least 
in part described above) should be similar across all social situations 
which eKlat over tlme=--^an objective world is cKternallzed and appre-- 
hended by the individual and made meaningful as it is Internalized. 
One's reaction to and InternallEatlon of the construct should likewise 
be similar across situations* In both cases (2) and (3)^ significant 
and generalised others are invelved for all individuals. But there is 
a pronounced posBlblllty for variation within and between rural schools 
(orp non^rural Bchools) due to such things as frequency , intensity and 
duration of contact with these "others," Yet even here we have the 
potential for a better understanding of this "reality" If we focus on 
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the ''habituall2ed reciprocal typlf icatlons of actions and a'ctors" 
discussed by Berger and Luelunann. Thus types of actions and types of 
actors would be araenable to our analyses and help us to better appre* 
hand the individual "life worlds'* and oharad symbolic universe to be 
found in the school setting. 

The analysis suggested here allows us to pursue traditional socio- 
logical areas of inquiry but with graater depth and breadth. While 
there is nothing especially radical about an interest in norms, sociali- 
zation, and the role of institutionalised forms of behavior, there is 
something unique in addressing all of thle as problematic— as soraething 
which must be negotiated and made sensible through interaction. And 
it is out of this kind of focus that we are led to a more direct tie 
with traditional rural sgclology because from this we may develop a 
new awareness of the etiology and impDrtance of social structures. It 
is, after all^ this notion of a structure which is Involved in a symbolic 
universe. When wa discuss roles (e,g* p in Bertrand, 1968; and Pahl, 
1966) , we may do so with reference to a secondary soclallzation--a less 
personal, more self-detached process by which we access a plurality of 
worlds (e.g. J In one's occupation, in one's fraternal organizations, ate.) 
b^t which may not be as stable as we often assume. But as we experience 
these variant processes 

There will be an increasingly general consciousness of the 
relativity of all worlds, including one*s own, which is now 
subjectively apprehended aa 'a world, ' rather than ' the world ' . . > 
[When we play at our different roles] such as situation cannot 
bt understood unless It Is ongoingly related to Its social- 
structural eontext, which follows logically from the neceisary 
relationship between the social division of labor (with Its con- 
sequences for social structure) and the social distribution of 
toowledge (with Its consequences for the social objeetivatlon of 
reality) (Berger and Luclonann, pp. 172-73). 
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The only thing still to be addressed is if the reaLlty In rural 
schools xB somehow different than that in non-rural schools* It is 
this point that raises the issue of contextuai effects because it 
allows for the possibility of dlfferant life-worlds and Weltenschauup en; 
it means that a somewhat different sytnbolia universe may ii apprehended 
in differently constituted social realms* In other words, you may 
encounter a world view in a rural school unlike <in at least some 
respects) the world view in non-rural schools. While wuch of this say 
be bound^up in notions of social class and a stratification system with 
accompanying Ideological overtones, there is still the possibility of 
a residue—an effect which occurs partly as a result of but has indepen- 
dence from other considerations. In sum, there may be an effect which 
transcends the "here and now'* and serves as an Influence on affected 
individuals. 

This is not so far-fetched as it may seem at first blush* Afterall, 
we know that there are some rural/non-rural dlf f erenc aa la values > 
occupations, and areal distributions ^ no matter hew slight the 
differences. But at this point in history we are restricted in what we 
"know" by ths approach we have taken to our subject matter* My point is 
that the reality of rural areas and rural schools might mors 
apparent If viewed from another perspective* If this theits is borne 
out, then the deflnttlonal problem of "rural" will be cloier to resolution 
because the uniqueness of "rural reality" will be more apparant. If this 
direction is followed » the man-^land relationships , the man^nature-^univeree 
(cosmos) relationships, in short the man-given and man-mde aspects of 
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rural reality may be more understood, hence easier to comparatively 
analyze with non-rural reality. And If^ this were to eventuatep the 
knowing of what is there as "rural" would make an analysis of reality 
construction in "rural schools" feasible* While some may argue that 
they are "schools" first and "rural schools" only as an afterthought, 
the question of their constituted realneas and man-made structure bears 
Investigation* 

Conclusions 

This paper may be chastlged on ntimerous grounda-^'principal among 
them being that "rural schools" were giVMi very short shift. My 
defense for the paper, as written, is based on two premises, which 
afflounted to the themes of the paper. First, my own awareness of the 
literature on the concept "rural" leads me to conclude that the concept, 
although widely-used and somewhat understood, is poorly understood for 
the purpose of "normal acience" (Kuhn, 1970). Second^ and for me more 
importantly, our approach to such a crucial concept as "rural" would 
appear to be Indicative of Just how influential a dominant paradigm can 
be. If one hopes for a "humanistic sociology" (Lee, 1973), we must ©pen 
ou^ eyes to the world with a "natural attitude" whereby we will see the 
world as an ongoing accomplishment rather than as a taken for granted 
facticlty. To understand the reality of rural schools we must under- 
stand "rural" since our supposition (or, usually, presupposition) is 
that those attending rural schools are, themselves , rural. 

Mills' (1959) called for a sociological practice that was guided 
by a "sociological imagination," eognlgant of man* a biography with 
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history. My argument In this paper has leen for a slTnllar focus 
utilizing a more qualitative tftathodology Influenced by phenomeaalogy 
and ethnomethodologyj or at a minimum symboltc Int&raatlon* Sonm nay 
feel about this paper lilce many of those felt ^ho read Pirelg's (1974) , 
Ze n and th e Art of Mot oreycle ItointenaTice > Just as his book had llttLe 
on either *gen' or -motorcycle malntenanca, ^ this paper had little on 
'rural schools.' It Is a question of v^alues and, for nm^ the value In 
this paper had less to do with rural schools than with a quality -which 
may pertain to them. If are to understand that quality^ tmny laore 
papers such as this will be necesaary* 
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FOOTNOTES 



I recognize that this could also includs other well-lmown polarities 
like sacred^-secular, traditional'-raoderns etc* It seems safe to say 
that: it is the Gemeinschaf t-Gesellschaf t construct that was most 
Influential, 

2 

It is far beyond tny intent here to go any further with these 
concepts, hiannheim (1936), Merton (1968), Gurvitch (1971)* Stark (1958), 
and Phillips (1975) provide more extended statements on all of these; 
an especially goodj and very recent sourcei is Hamilton (1974). 

3 

If he will pardon my bastardization here, this is attributable 
to my good friend Dr. Kenneth Nybergi on whose paper, cited above, I 
have drawn heavily in this section, 

4 

It must be acknowledged here that Benvenuti et^ al . (1975) and 
more directly Rcdcllft (1975) have alFO argued for an interpretive or 
'■interpretative" approach in rural sor^lology. Hunters (1972) article 
on Weber as "rural sociologist," although discussing his comparative 
sociology with a rural focus, never indicated the possibility for 
Weber's emphasis on meaning, the actor ^ and verstehende i this may have 
been due to Its coiicern with Weber's specific "rural" writings. 
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